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WHAT THE COLLEGE AND THE UNIVERSITY OUGHT 
TO DO FOR THE STUDENT IN LATIN 1 



By Arthur H. Harrop 
Denver University 



Without intending any disparagement of the position that may 
be taken by others regarding the high-school side of the Latin ques- 
tion, I must beg your indulgence for my own conception of what 
high school and academy should do for the student in Latin. For, 
naturally, what I may say relative to the college and university side 
must be based on my impressions concerning the student's Latin 
preparation at the beginning of freshman year in college. He 
should be well trained in several ways: 

i. Pronunciation of Latin. — Care should be used in his pre- 
paratory work to master quantity, especially all such quantities as 
may be a matter of sheer memory. 

2. Getting the thought from the Latin in the order in which it is 
written. — This is the way in which the Roman got it. The student 
should have learned to cast the eye rapidly over the whole sentence, 
or even farther, thus getting the general notion, before he appeals 
to his vocabulary. 

3. Declension, conjugation, and syntax. — For these no appeal 
should be necessary to lexicon or grammar. The student should be 
able to recognize with perfect certainty the forms, after learning 
from vocabulary the declension and gender of noun or adjective 
and the conjugation of verb, and should understand the syntax easily 
and readily. Failure to have these simple matters well in hand is one 
great bar to reading the amount which may reasonably be expected 
after three years of preliminary training. 

4. Sight translation. — Some of this should be done more or less 
constantly after the first year's work. It gives confidence in recogni- 
tion of forms, appreciation of syntax, and clinches vocabulary. Let 
the teacher play grammar and lexicon and read at sight for the class, 

1 Read before the Classical Section of the Colorado Teachers' Association. 
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constantly stopping, when known combinations appear, to ask the 
class for the translation, again proceeding, himself translating such 
parts as may be new to the class . 

5. Rapid review reading. — Very helpful for increased facility. 
It puts the whole of the poem, story, or what not together quickly, 
thus preventing narrowness of thought-grasp. Let this be done 
once or twice a week; but when it is done, do not let the student lag. 
Make the translation go! 

6. Knowledge of simple meter {at least dactylic hexameter). — This 
is easy to get, if the teacher himself knows anything about his busi- 
ness. It adds spice to the performance of translating poetry. Learn 
to mark the meter and to read it orally. Read metrically, avoiding 
mechanical scansion. The best preparation for such appreciative 
reading is to be so familiar with the poem as to see the meaning 
perfectly readily and clearly as it is read metrically. 

7. Ability to turn simple narrative English into good, idiomatic 
Latin. — This demands a broad knowledge of Latin on the part of the 
teacher. It is by no means surprising that pupils dislike Latin writing. 
Add to its inherent difficulty mere mechanical turning of words into 
Latin, and the teacher must expect sunshine to give way to clouds 
on the pupils' faces when "Latin composition day" comes round. 
Constantly ask — "What is the idea of this?" (whether it be phrase, 
clause, or what not) and then ask — " How would the Romans say it ?" 
And just as soon as the pupil gets the idea that the performance is 
something human and all he has to do is to express the thought, the 
whole thought, and nothing but the thought, just so soon he will begin 
to be swayed by actual love for the subject. Humanize the pro- 
ceeding and you will be delighted at the increased interest taken. 

8. A good many facts of varied sorts and variously valuable should 
be picked up in the study of the first three years, as, e. g., principal 
facts about Caesar as a man, a general, a lover of literature; the 
Roman army, its weapons, its training, its bravery; Roman war-ships; 
Cicero as a man, an orator, a writer; Vergil and his associates, 
Greek influence on Vergil, his influence on literature. One need not 
go into these matters extensively; but skilful handling of them 
renders the writings of the Latin authors vastly more attractive to 
the student. In a word, long before the student completes his third 
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year of Latin, he should become fascinated with the idea that ability 
to read Latin is not primarily what he is after, but that this ability 
is merely a means to an end, viz., that of finding out various facts of 
immense interest and value. 

These preliminary matters, if carefully attended to in the student's 
preparatory work, whether in high school, academy, or other pre- 
paratory institution, will bring the student into college in such con- 
dition as to enable the teacher there to place before his thought this 
central notion: " Now for a grasp of Latin as literature." How about 
other lines? Take English: after three or four years of study of 
selected bits of various authors and constant effort at writing Eng- 
lish with such study as inspiration, the student is now-a-days supposed 
to be at the place where he can and should read the authors in quan- 
tity; and so he is asked to read rapidly extensive selections from 
leading authors. Such study is extremely profitable and exceed- 
ingly sane. The student has started out with some intensive study. 
Now it is well to try some extensive study. Then by and by, in 
graduate work, intensive study much intensified, of various sorts, 
will again be profitable and necessary. 

But my objector is aching to get the floor in order to puncture my 
argument with a single pin prick, viz., "but you fail to take into 
account the fact that American students much more readily handle 
English in quantity than they do Latin." Granted, but that does 
not demolish my argument. Once more. Take philosophy, for 
example. You will find that, after three or four years of general 
study, and particular consideration of a few leading characters, the 
student of philosophy is told that he must now begin to read, not a 
few hundred pages, but volume on volume, rapidly and apprecia- 
tively. He must find out the sources of influence, tracing them back 
to remote times, that bear on the individual philosopher. Then he 
must get a comprehensive knowledge of this one figure, his central 
study, and then he must come down this side of that figure and dis- 
cover his influence on succeeding ages. Does my objector urge that 
this is easier than what I wish the student to begin doing when he 
enters freshman class in college, and what I wish him increasingly 
to do as he goes through college, and what I want him to do with 
great rapidity and keen intelligence when he is ready to do graduate 
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work or ready to play teacher of his chosen line ? Now, of course 
I would not expect the student to master such tremendous quantities of 
Latin as of English; but I do demand that the student of Latin should 
be able to handle fairly readily and with decided appreciation Latin 
to the extent of, say three hundred pages (three lessons per week) 
of suggestive Latin in his freshman year. But, alas! I find that 
not a few students who come into the freshman class are utterly unable 
to face such quantity readily and well. They are not certain of their 
declension and conjugation. Mirabile dictu! Some of them appar- 
ently do not know what syntax is. Again — pardon me — mirabile 
dictu! In the middle of a sentence they stop hopelessly, and when I 
ask them what the matter is, they say they cannot read on. When 
I ask them to name a single thing that bothers them, they cannot 
do so. When I ask them whether they have learned how to begin 
putting to themselves, when in difficulty, a series of questions to 
lead them to a proper appreciation of the passage, they reply in the 
negative. They have always expected to lean on the teacher! He 
is a convenient crutch on which to throw their weight whenever they 
see that they must limp. Well, the man who is in trouble is to be 
pitied; but ten times more does he arouse my compassion who, in 
trouble, has not the faintest idea of how to help himself. And 
in similar vein I feel like paying my respects to the Latin student who 
has not, in all his three or four years of preparatory training, learned 
how to get out of the corner into which he finds himself temporarily 
crowded. Pray help us out — us who are responsible for great 
things on the college side of the student's training, by teaching the 
student the "how" and the "why"! 

Well, then, I would have the student, as he enters the freshman 
class, awake to the situation so that he may face the proposition of 
appreciating Latin as literature. Now the sound of this need appal 
no one. What do I mean by "appreciating Latin as literature?" 
Allow me briefly to illustrate. Suppose Horace's Odes are being read 
by the freshman class. Now, the well-prepared student, with a good 
edition of his Latin author in hand, with a good lexicon, and a good 
classical atlas to fortify him, ought to be able to get an excellent idea 
of the Odes and be able to translate them well. Every freshman 
class does contain those who are able to do this. Now, with seventy- 
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five to one hundred lines to be read per lesson, there should be a very 
respectable margin of the recitation period left after the translating 
has been done, geographical matters have been disposed of by a wall 
map, and sufficient discussion of other matters has been made, e. g., 
historical allusions, mythological references, etc. And now to the 
special business of appreciating the poem as literature. Here 
I think it quite profitable that, as a starter, at least, the student's 
awakening be accomplished by way of plain, brief comment on the 
part of the instructor. Mention the central thought. Call out the 
fact that the poet leads up to it by two or three specific illustrations. 
Show that he reinforces it by philosophical general observations. 
Have the class see that there is method in the treatment. Cite places 
to show climax of arrangement, passages to show the power of mere 
implication where the student's fancy and imagination must supple- 
ment. Compare Horace's treatment of the theme with the treat- 
ment of such ideas and sentiments by English and American poets 
with whose writings the class may be somewhat familiar, e. g., i. 14 
with Longfellow's "Ship of State." All this is not only delightful 
to the student, but quickly disposes of the preconceived idea that 
Latin study is largely an impractical luxury. Help the student to 
see, through the medium of Horace's poems, the philosophy of human 
life and conduct. You think I am wanting too much ? I have tried 
the narrower way both as student and as teacher, and I am an enthusi- 
astic convert to the new and more intelligent method. 

But again, to appreciate Horace's writings as literature one must 
realize that while he was Roman-born, he was strongly Greek-trained. 
He reveled in Greek literature. He so admired Alcaeus and Sappho 
that his leading meters are named for those Greeks of the sixth century 
B. c. Horace weaves Greek geography and mythology into his 
writings with all the nonchalance of a native of the Hellenic race. 
And do you contend that the student of Horace can get along without 
appreciating this ? The student must be a crony of Horace and read, 
in imagination, the books Horace read. He must feel the philosophy 
that Horace felt — not swallow the philosophers as possibly Horace 
may have done — but know that Horace believed in Epicurus and 
left tomorrow's troubles alone till today was clean gone. "Carpe 
diem, quam minimum credula postero" (i. 11. 9) and "Quid sit 
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futurum eras juge quaerere" (i. 9. 13). The student should see the 
depraved morals Horace pictures and be as horrorstricken at them 
as he would at the red-light district of Chicago. But so often it 
happens that this is lost on the student. And if so, where is the 
chance for developing an intelligent specialist ? He who goes on 
two or three years in college Latin seems to be heading toward the 
place where he can hope to make Latin a specialty; and, this con- 
ceded, he must gird himself for valiant deeds in the Latin field. 
Such is the demand today in any specialty. 

So far so good. But the student needs to see more of an author 
than this. Take, for instance, Vergil. How very lacking the student's 
appreciation of Vergil will be if the thought never crosses his mind 
that his Latin poet exercised a profound influence on later literature. 
And if this fact be brought out the Latin author at once becomes 
monumental, he towers to the sky, he becomes a temporary center 
from which radiate influences innumerable. 

This spirit I would have prevail in college and university work 
in Latin. Of course, there are numerous ways in which this central 
notion may be emphasized. If I mention a few of these, you will 
further understand my thought as to the privilege and duty of the 
teacher of college and university Latin. 

1. Extended work should be done in Latin writing. — No other 
one thing is a complete equivalent for this. The turning of one's 
own language into another is by all odds more difficult than turning 
a foreign language into one's own tongue, and it makes on the learner's 
mind an impression which can never be totally duplicated by trans- 
lating the foreign into the native. 

Furthermore, anyone who is at all extensively trained in the writing 
of Latin will, I am sure, agree with me, that not the least benefit 
to be derived by the student is an increased appreciation of the 
exact meaning of English. Parenthetically, let me beg you to insist 
vigorously, from the very first, that the study of Latin must benefit, 
not injure, the student's appreciation of English. The Latin teacher 
ought to be a natural ally of the English teacher, but too often he 
appears to be a mortal enemy! This is a practical suggestion. 
The student quickly learns, through Latin writing, that not every 
"of" in English is a sure guide-board to the genitive case in Latin, 
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that not every "for" means a dative in Latin, and so on. The 
question must constantly be, "Just what does the 'for' mean?" If 
it means indirect object, use the dative in Latin; if it signifies "in 
defense of," then it suggests pro with the ablative, and so on, ad 
infinitum. I wish to emphasize that, for the student of English, 
to say nothing of Latin, the writing of Latin is of immense benefit. 
I need not more than hint, I fancy, that the intelligent writing of 
Latin takes along with it a magnificent stirring-up about English 
grammar. Allow me to remark emphatically that no one can well 
understand English grammar who knows nothing of the highly 
inflected languages, such as Greek and Latin. I pause to say 
that old-fashioned English grammar is bound to have another 
"inning" before long. The milk and-water policy of teaching 
English without ever raising grammatical questions is sheer 
folly! 

2. Keep up sight translation. — At every examination I should ask 
for the translation of a passage not previously studied. It gives con- 
fidence in making out the meaning of a passage, even if not every 
word in the passage is known. Facility thus acquired in sight trans- 
lation is by and by absolutely necessary as a working tool, when the 
student wishes to roam from author to author, accumulating evidence 
on various subjects. The graduate student in university work 
will verify this statement, and we must, all through the college 
Latin, be laying the proper foundation for graduate work. This 
mode of procedure is as profitable as any for the student who does 
not get into graduate work, and for the graduate student it is 
indispensable. 

3. Have students take the first easy steps in original work even 
when freshmen or sophomores. — I give you a specimen of what 
I mean, that you may see that I have in mind nothing in the remotest 
degree impossible or erratic. If the student is reading Livy, ask 
him as he prepares the daily lessons to watch carefully for any state- 
ment that in any way characterizes Hannibal; then, after going some 
distance, ask him to study the passages noted, and write such pen 
picture of the noted Carthaginian as the passages will warrant. 
Such original working-up of a little subject will be of immense value 
in at least two ways: 
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a) It will cause more eagerness and care in the mere process of 
translating; 

b) It will prepare the student for seeking information from the 
original sources. My word for it, when the student gets even a 
limited facility in this direction, he will begin to acquire an enthusi- 
astic admiration for the Latin field. 

4. Read the whole of an author. — By the time the student has done 
two years of college Latin of various selections from different authors, 
he should be at the place where quite rapid reading is possible. 
Then it often proves of immense value to him to attack the whole 
of some author. To illustrate: Most students read at least as 
much as six books of Vergil's Aeneid in preparatory or high school. 
Usually they find it sufficiently difficult. Now, after two or three 
years of vigorous college work, it will be, to my mind, of great help to 
them to measure swords with the whole of the poet's extant works, 
first reading the same six books over again and then going on through 
the rest of the poems. The whole of Vergil can be read in a college 
year, three lessons per week, 150 verses per lesson. This reading 
is done so rapidly that one quickly gets the whole of the author 
within the field of his mental vision. The advantage is: 

a) A better knowledge of the poet's style than study of limited 
portions can give; 

b) It gives the student the primal notion of facing an author 
for graduate purposes, where the first thing to do is to read the whole 
author. 

Even in this rapid reading, enough attention can be given to 
various allusions, geographical, mythological, historical, etc., to 
enable the student intelligently to understand a given passage. In 
addition to this, I would give brief lecture notes on interesting ques- 
tions, or, in lieu of this, assign topics for the student to look up in 
reference books and jot down in his own private notebook and master 
as a part of the course. 

5. / have already hinted that the college training will gradually 
and surely lead the student to the point where the university will accept 
him as a graduate student. — With this in view, it is in point to say 
that brief courses of the lecture sort may well be given throughout 
the college Latin on such subjects as: "A General View of Latin 
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Literature," "Monuments and Topography of Rome," "Latin 
Grammar (intended as a rapid survey of the essential principles);" 
"History of Classical Studies" (sketching the interest taken by 
Romans, Greeks, and Middle-Age and modern scholars in the 
study of the existing pieces of Latin and Greek literature); "Latin 
Manuscripts, Writing Materials, etc.," "Roman Religion," "Roman 
Private Life," "Roman Legal Antiquities," and numerous other 
special studies. Here I would lecture to the classes, pouring into 
them, asking them to hunt up references in Latin authors and in 
modern reference books. Students ought to be constantly discovering 
the method of research. From the instructor they ought to be con- 
stantly learning in a practical way two things : (a) How to teach the 
various stages of Latin, i. e., the practical pedagogy involved; (b) 
How to stand on their feet as investigators. 

And now, having very briefly sketched what I conceive that the 
times demand of the college teacher of Latin in his work directly 
with the student, I wish to say a final word more especially regarding 
what the university is supposed to do. Here we step out on a broad 
plane and brush aside our horizon. No longer is any foe too great 
to be challenged. The student now aspires to be classed with the 
leaders in his favorite line. Having announced his intention, he 
in the same breath declares his ambition to change from the crowded 
ranks of the petty retailers to the smaller band of wholesalers. Now, 
upon entering a classical library, he eyes not a few writings of Caesar 
or Cicero, but the whole range of extant Latin literature, and says 
to himself: "It is no longer a duel with a single adversary. I bare 
my breast to the steel of a thousand worthy foemen!" And well 
may he make such a declaration. Now he must try reading with 
almost all the facility he would claim in his native tongue, and, 
per deos immortales, this will test his courage ! He must be as familiar 
with the comedy of Plautus as with the oratory of Cicero, with the 
Latinity of Terence as with that of Tacitus; with Roman satire 
as with Roman rhetoric ; with the epistolary writings of Pliny as with 
the tragedy of Seneca. He must rapidly learn something of Roman 
law, medicine, agriculture, military affairs, political movements. He 
must be ready for anything from the description of a Roman villa 
to the discussion of the atom by Lucretius, the greatest philosophical 
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poet among the Romans. He must get on terms of intimate acquaint- 
ance with many a Roman saint and many a Roman sinner. He 
must know them if for no other reason than to despise them. And, 
enthusiast that he now is in his chosen line, he must even exult in 
despising them. In other words, briefly, he must off with the brakes 
and allow his train to leap madly through all the mazes of the Latin 
world. Now, of this the graduate student at least gets a taste, and, 
though he does not perhaps emerge from his graduate studies a 
profound Latin scholar and a Mommsen-like investigator and critic, 
he has not done badly, if, with a good knowledge of these various 
lines, he in addition possesses a never-to-be-satisfied craving. That 
puts him, at any rate, on the Mommsen track. And, even if he never 
catches up with that greatest of all classical critics, the remarkable 
German scholar, he is at least worthy of compliment for getting his 
eye on such a gigantic figure. 

And so, to approximate all this even remotely, the graduate student 
of Latin in the university must expect to be attacked with consider- 
able fierceness by his instructor. Particularly does this become 
evident in the seminary work. A man must stand up for his views, 
but not be surprised at being laid out by a solar-plexus blow from 
his instructor. For it is a combat where there is no quarter. Not 
to weary you with a specification of details, I may say that the graduate 
student of Latin must have no mean knowledge of the Latin field, 
but whatever he may lack in accumulated facts, he must at any rate 
be able to proceed with fair accuracy from point to point in working up 
a subject, such as is commonly called a thesis. This is not the total 
proof of his Latin scholarship, but it is a pretty suggestive hint; 
and he must come out of his graduate training with his doctorate, 
profoundly impressed with the fact that the field is an enormous one, 
that he is only a beginner, and that he must work more and more 
vigorously as he advances in years. The necessarily narrow limits 
of this paper have precluded so much as the bare mention of not a 
few interesting phases of the subject and have forbidden lengthy 
discussion of those aspects that have been named. This paper, 
therefore, far from being a sermon of well-elaborated proportions, 
can hope to be but little more than a text from which perchance 
some sermons may be evolved. 



